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God Is Your Help 


FEW weeks ago I received a letter asking me to explain The Prayer 

of Faith and how to use it. I have said this prayer for many years, and 
I have always loved it and found it helpful. I want each one of you 
to love it too, so I am going to tell you what it means to me. 

The first two lines of the prayer, which you will find on page 21, are: 

“God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed.’ p 

If I am troubled about anything, all I really need to remember is 
that God is my help in every need. It makes no 5 Psat what my need 
may be, God is with me to help me. 

He is with you also. If you are hungry and you turn to Him in 
prayer believing that He will help you, He will make it possible for 
you to be fed. Food to satisfy your hunger may come in the regular 
way: Mother may call you to dinner, or someone may offer you a sand- 
wich or fruit. If you are a child in a home where food is not too plentiful, 
remember that God is your help in every need; ask Him to satisfy 
your hunger, and He will help you. It may be that food will be given 
you, and it may be that Father or Mother or even you yourself may be 
given work so that you may earn food. 

There are. many different kinds of needs, many different hungers. 
You may be well fed, have a good house to live in, but you may be 
hungry for the love of parents and friends. If so, repeat the first verse 
of the prayer; believe that God will help you, and you will find that 
He will. Fill your own heart and mind with love, and your heavenly 
Father will send a friend or loved one to you. 

When you repeat The Prayer of Faith remember that God is your 
help in every need. Your need may be for help with schoolwork, or 
help in getting along better with playmates or brothers and sisters. 
Whatever your need may be remember, God is your help. 

Next month we shall discuss the next two lines of The Prayer of 
Faith. If you haven’t been using this prayer, try using the first two lines 
this month. Then write and tell me how you like it. 


Editor. 
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By Elsie Grant Henson 


In the morning when I waken 
|  Tosee the sunshine bright, 
I feel as if I want to do 

My work and play just right. 


At noon when the sun stands overhead, 
| Shining so warm and clear, 
I feel quite thankful in my heart 

That a lovely day is here. 


At eve I see the sun’s long rays, 
When I come in from play; 

| It’s then I offer up my thanks 

| For God’s gift, a bright June day. 
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Home for 
Marybeth 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


Marybeth was afraid to finish the thought. 
She put it away from her quickly as she slipped 
the blue-and-white dress down over her shoul- 
ders and took up her hairbrush to stroke her 
soft brown hair briskly. 

She must be looking her best, whatever the 
occasion was. Just looking pretty had done much 
for Lucille Moffet only a few weeks ago. Mary- 
beth could remember as though it were yesterday 
how Lucille had ridden away with Mr. and Mrs. 

_ Brandon in the big limousine, just like a real 
Cinderella. Lucille had been Marybeth’s best 
friend. Only last week as a birthday surprise 
for Lucille the Brandons had invited Marybeth 

to their home for the week 
end. Marybeth was still walk- 
ing in a kind of daydream 
from the wonder of it all. 
She had never imagined 
that there could be a house 
as beautiful as the Brandons’ 
or a bedroom as pretty as 

Lucille’s, with the thick pink 

rug on the floor and the 


‘Oh, here she is,” Mrs. 
Jordon said. 


“M. ARYBETH, put on your blue-striped 
gingham dress and come down to the 
front parlor,” Miss Ransome, the matron’s as- 
sistant, instructed kindly from the top of the 
stairway. “Now hurry!” she added as she turned 
back toward the lower hall. 

A chill of excitement ran through eleven- 
year-old Marybeth as she put down her broom 
and turned into the girls’ dormitory of the 
Home for Girls, to take her best dress from the 
locker. From the tone of Miss Ransome’s voice 
she was almost certain that there must be some- 
one waiting to see her in the big parlor down- 
stairs. Perhaps, perhaps—— 
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white furniture and the pink- 
and-white flowered chaise 
_ longue. 

She and Lucille had gone swimming in the 
big private pool and had played tennis on the 
concrete court just back of the house. In the after- 
noon Mr. Brandon had ordered horses brought 
up from the stable for them to ride. 

Never again in all her life did Marybeth ex- 
pect to have such a wonderful week end. Unless 
now perhaps—perhaps some of the people she 
had met at the Brandons’ had come to take 
her away to a fairyland such as Lucille was e1- 
joying! She had overheard some of the women 
talking in the powder room, and one of them 
had said, “Of course the Brandons were lucky to 
get as lovely a child as Lucille, but I think the 
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little visitor is every bit as attractive.” 

Marybeth had been living on the woman's 
words every day since. Suppose now that the 
woman had come in a bright shiny red car to 
get her! Marybeth fairly bounced down the 
stairs in her excitement. 

As she reached the lower hall she almost 
collided with Miss Ransome and six-year-old 
Sarah Jane Morley, who were just coming out 
of the front parlor. There were tears on Sarah 
Jane’s long golden lashes as she clung to Miss 
Ransome’s hand. “She looks exactly like a big, 


These had been Geraldine Martin’s exact words 
when Marybeth went upstairs to pack. Geraldine, 
who was almost fourteen and had never been 
“taken,” had learned a lot about foster homes 
during her years at the orphanage. 


“Lucille was just lucky. Once you get to be 
eleven or twelve, there isn’t much chance of 
your being taken,” Geraldine had often told the 
younger children as they clustered about listening 
to her words of ill-advised “wisdom.” “And if 
you are, like as not it’s to be made a slave of, 
especially if you go to live on a farm. There 


ught. | beautiful doll that’s been frightened by an ugly you'll be put to work in the fields, and you'll 
pped | jack-in-the-box,” Marybeth thought pityingly. sleep in the attic with the rats and mice.” 
houl- | “She'd have been taken long ago if she weren't “I did so want to be taken by the rich lady in 
her | so shy. Everytime someone comes to look at her the powder room,” Marybeth told herself again 
she. crys.”” sorrowfully as they bumped along over the rough 
t the | Mrs. Jordon, the matron, was sitting near the Country road. “Oh, I hope they won't like me 
nuch | door as Marybeth came in. “Oh, here she is,” and will take me back at the end of the summer.” 
er she said. “We are always happy to place these Mrs. Jordon had explained to Marybeth that 
reeY | older ones.” the Robertsons had merely invited her to spend 
a“ Marybeth was too blinded by excitement to the rest of the summer with them. But long ago 
best see the couple in the far corner of the room Marybeth shad learned from Geraldine what 
rise | t0 Whom Mrs. Jordon spoke, but deep in her such an invitation meant. “It gives them a 
a heart she breathed a prayer, “God, let it be the loophole so that they can bring you back at 
valk lady in the powder room at the Brandons’. ” the end of that time if they don’t like you,” 
valk. She felt Mrs. Jordon’s hand on her shoulder, 
ream | and she seemed to be walking on big billowy 


ll clouds as they approached the waiting man and 
woman. Then as they stopped before them she 
looked up, and her heart sank. She had never 
lions’ | seen the woman before and what was more, in 
comparison with the woman at the Brandon’s 


y as 
pink | she seemed quite poor. She wore a simple sum- 
the mer sports dress and a small white hat, while 
ink. the man beside her wore a seersucker suit that 
aise had seen at least several seasons’ wear. 

If she had not been a big girl of eleven Mary- 
the | beth would have broken into tears of disappoint- 
the ment and run from the room. But as it was, with 

fter- | Mrs. Jordon’s hand still upon her shoulder, 


she stood quietly and waited. “I hope, oh, I hope 
+ they won't like me!’ She sobbed inside herself. 
ex. | ‘Then perhaps someday the other lady really 


less will come!” 
she “I’m sure you'll like the farm, Marybeth,” 
ake | the woman was saying from the front seat of the 


en- | old Ford as they drove out of the city and 


nen | tattled off in a northerly direction from the 

em | home. “We have cows and geese and chickens , 
yto } and lots of other things.” ” 
the 


Marybeth did not reply. A farm of all things! Marybeth felt almost like singing as she set the table. 
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Geraldine had said. 

“Well, Pll just make - 
them not like me!” 
Marybeth decided now, 
“so I'll be sure not to 
have to stay!” 

It was almost dusk 
when they reached the 
farm. To Marybeth’s 
surprise, it was not such 
an unpleasant place as 
she had expected. It 
was neat and clean and 
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golden keys: 

“Thank you,” “Pardon,” 
“If you please.” 

They unlock doors at the 
first trial 

If you just turn them with 


The Golden Keys row,” Mrs. Robertson 
By Harriet B. Jones 


instructed when 

reached the hen house; 
“then we'll go to the 
barn and climb up into 
the hayloft. Some of the 
hens try to hide their 
nests up there.” 

It was almost dark 
when they climbed 
down out of the sweet- 
smelling loft again. 
“Mm! The hay smells 


three little 


well kept from the wide 
gates leading into the barnyard to the cheer- 
ful, airy kitchen at the back of the house. 
Marybeth had half expected to go in and 
find a great stack of dirty dishes in the sink 
for her to wash and dry, but the kitchen was in 
perfect order. “They must want me to work in 
the fields, as Geraldine said,” she thought, not- 
ing the well-kept appearance of the house. “It 


doesn’t look as if Mrs. Robertson needs anyone ~ 


to help her keep things in order here.” 

“Just put your bag down by the door, Mary- 
beth,” Mrs. Robertson said as they stepped into 
the house. “We'll take it up later.” 

Up! The word struck Marybeth. So she was to 


sleep in the attic, just as Geraldine had pre-- 


dicted. She would no doubt have to work in the 
fields all day and sleep with the rats and mice 
at night. A cold chill ran up and down her 
spine. 

“I won't do it!” Marybeth decided. “I'll jump 
out the window tonight and run away.” 

She mulled over the thought as Mrs. Robert- 
son went into her bedroom to change quickly 
into a house dress. Mr. Robertson had already 
changed into his old clothes and was hurrying 
to the barn to feed and milk the cows before 
dark. 

- “Come along and help me gather the eggs,” 
Mrs. Robertson said as she came out into the 
kitchen again. “We'll have to hurry or it will be 


too dark for us to see them.” 


Marybeth followed after her reluctantly as 
she picked up a big basket and stepped off the 
porch after Mrs. Robertson. “I suppose this will 
be one of my duties from now on,” Marybeth 
thought. Having lived in the city all her life, 
Marybeth had no idea how much fun gathering 
eggs really was. 

“Now look in all the nests up and down that 
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good,” Marybeth said, 
forgetting for a moment her unhappiness about 
coming to the farm. 


Mr. Robertson had just finished his chores as 


they left the barn, so the three of them walked 
back to the house together, carrying the big 
basketful of eggs and the brimming milk pails. 
“Now to hurry and get supper,” Mrs. Robert- 
son said pleasantly as they went into the house. 
“T'll light the lamps, Marybeth, and then while 
I’m frying the potatoes you can set the table.” 
Marybeth felt almost like singing as she set 
the forks and knives and plates on the clean, 
checked cloth. Looking at the pretty, old-fash- 


_ioned hanging lamp, with big red roses on it, 


above the table, she might have burst into song 
but for the ever-present thought of having to 
retire to the frightening attic at bedtime. 

“If there’s a single mouse up there I'll run 
away. I really will!” she promised herself again. 

“Come now, I'll take the lamp and you carry 
your bag,” Mrs. Robertson said after they had 
washed and dried the supper dishes and Mr. 
Robertson had put out the cat and locked the 
doors for the night. “I know you must be tired.” 

Marybeth tried to reply, but could not. She 
was shaking with a greater fear than she had 
ever known before in all her life as she followed 
Mrs. Robertson slowly up the dark stairway. 

“Here we are,” the woman ahead of her said, 
opening a door at the head of the stairs and 
stepping into a low-ceilinged room. The lamp 
cast shadows on the walls, and Marybeth blinked 
as she stepped inside to make sure that she was 
seeing right. 

It was certainly not a room like Lucille’s, but 
it was not an attic room such as Geraldine had 
described either. It was a very pleasant place 
indeed. 

There were red-and-white-dotted curtains at 
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the windows and bright rugs, which had been 
braided by hand, on the floor. In one corner was 
a washstand with a china bowl and pitcher on 
top of it. All the furniture had been painted 
white, the washstand, the dresser, and the big 
comfortable-looking bed, with its flounced 
spread of red and white. 

“Am—am I to sleep here?” Marybeth asked 
haltingly, just to make sure. 

“Yes, this is your room. Do you like it?” 
Mrs. Robertson asked, the lamplight making 
her eyes even softer and brighter than they were 
in the daylight. 

“Oh!” was all that Marybeth could manage. 
“Oh!” 

Two weeks later Marybeth wrote a letter to 
Geraldine. 

“Dear Geraldine,” she wrote. “You were mis- 
taken about farms. The only work that I do in 
the fields is to carry lunch out to the men in 
the middle of the morning and the afternoon. 
And I love that because they always have some- 
thing interesting to 
show me. Most days 
it’s just a little cot- 
tontail under a straw 
hat or a nest of birds 
in a fence corner, but 
one day they had 
found a little spotted 
fawn! Of course we 
never keep any of the 
wild things. I just 
look at them for a 
few minutes and 
then they let them 
§0 


“Oh, yes, and I have the prettiest room, with 
red-and-white-dotted curtains at the windows 
and a red-and-white spread on the bed. It’s up 
under the eaves where the rain sounds like 
music on the roof at night. 


“Aunt Meg and Uncle George—that’s what I 
call Mr. and Mrs. Robertson now—have planned 
so many interesting things for us to do. We've 
gone to several wheat threshings and to a box 
Supper at the district school, and on August 15 
We're going to a farm-club meeting, where the 
farmers’ wives are going to display aprons and 
dresses and things made out of feed sacks, and 
a blue ribbon is to be given for the best one. 
Iam almost sure that Aunt Meg will win, be- 
cause she is making the darlingest three-piece 


“Oh, you poor, poor dear!” Aunt Meg said. 


green-and-white play suit. for me that she is 
going to display. 

“I remember the day Aunt Meg and Uncle 
George came to the home for me and I prayed 
that it would be the lady in the powder room 
at the Brandons’ who had come for me. I know 
now why God did not answer that prayer. He 
knew that it was for my own good that I should 
come here. I couldn’t be happier anywhere else 
in the world! 

“I just wanted to tell you these things so you 
won't go on being so mixed up about life in 
the country. Love, Marybeth. 

“P. S. I can hardly wait for the farm-club 
meeting!” 

“I declare, Marybeth, you’re so excited a body 
would think you were going to the county fair,” 
Uncle George chuckled as they got out of the 
car in the village and turned toward the farm- 
club building on the evening of August 15. 

“It’s because I’m so sure Aunt Meg is going 
to win the blue ribbon,” Marybeth offered by 

way of explanation 
as she walked on 
ahead of them. 

“She’s some girl!” 
she heard Uncle 
George say from be- 
hind her, and she 
smiled at the way 
his voice sounded as 
he rolled the words 
around in a laugh. 

But a moment la- 
ter her heart twisted 
into a frightened, 
hard little knot. The 
whole farm-club meeting was spoiled for her. 
It did not matter now whether Aunt Meg won the 
blue ribbon or not. Nothing mattered but for 
her to get back to her room up under the eaves, 
where she could cry her heart out. She could not 
believe her ears, and yet she was certain she 


had actually heard Aunt Meg say: “Yes, but I 


made a mistake not to take the younger child. I 
may change my mind yet!” 

“It’s up to you. Whatever you say goes. You 
know I’m willing,” Uncle George replied. 

“They wish they had taken Sarah Jane instead 
of me,” Marybeth kept telling herself all 
through the meeting. “They may change their 
minds yet; and I love them and the farm so!” 

Her eyes were so (Please turn to page 26) 
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“Is—is this yours?” 


HIL gazed disgustedly out of the window in 

the vestibule of the apartment building 
where he lived. Why did it have to rain on a 
Saturday afternoon? The grass in Joe’s yard 
across the street was so green, and he had prom- 
ised Joe to come over to play in his yard. 

Oh, well, he could draw. He had some new 
crayons, and he liked to draw almost as much 
as he liked to play in Joe’s yard. 

He started back to his apartment but stopped 
to pick up a gold pencil he saw lying on the 
floor beneath the mailboxes. It was a beautiful 
pencil. Gently he ran his fingers over its smooth 
surface. 

He was so delighted that he did not know his 
friend Joe had come in until Joe said: ‘Hello. 
When I saw it was raining I asked my mother 
if I could come over here and play inside with 


you. 
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Rachel Stout 


Picture by 
Nathalee Mode 


“Oh, that’s nice.” Phil grinned happily and 
held out his treasure. “Look.” 

“Whee!” Joe exclaimed. “Where'd you get 
it?” 
“Found it—right there.” Phil pointed with 
pride to the spot where the lovely pencil had 


. lain. 


“Hey,” Joe said, “it’s got a name on it.” 

Phil flipped the pencil over. There was a 
name on it, all right: ‘“R. S. Stamford.” 

Phil’s heart sank. His eyes began to smart. He 
couldn’t bear to think of the beautiful pencil 


’ belonging to someone else. 


But since there was a name on it, he knew he 
should try to find the owner. However, he told 
himself, there was no hurry about it. He could 
do that after Joe went home. In the meantime 
they could draw with it. 

“Come on.” He beckoned to Joe and started 
down the hall; but there seemed to be chunks 
of lead in his shoes. He was thinking of what his 
father would say if he knew about the pencil. 

Phil had a habit of putting off things, and 
his father was always saying, “Now is the 
time.” Phil didn’t like to hear his father say that, 
but he knew his father was right. He knew too 
that he should find the owner of the pencil now. 

So, struggling within himself, he turned back 
and started toward the mailboxes again. “We'd 
better see if the owner’s name is up here,” he 
said, trying to put on a swagger that he was far 
from feeling. 

He hoped the name would not be there, but 
it was. “R. S. Stamford, Apt. 12, 3d floor,” Phil 
read. 

Slowly Phil turned toward the stairs. Joe 
followed, saying nothing. Phil felt a little sick, 
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and he had to keep blinking back the tears of 
disappointment. But when he reached the third 
floor he marched firmly down the hall. 

A pleasant-faced man answered his knock. 
“Hello,” the man said. “What can I do for you?” 

“Is—is this yours?’ Phil held out the pencil, 
stammering a little, because he had to keep 
swallowing a lump that kept bobbing about in 
his throat. 

The man took the pencil. ““Why, yes, it is,” he 
replied. “It must have fallen out of my pocket 
when I stooped to pick up a letter I dropped. 
Thank you very much for bringing it up.” 

“That's all right,” Phil said, liking the man’s 
smile. He was suddenly glad that he had not 
waited before trying to find the owner of the 
pencil. Wistfully he added, “It’s a beautiful 

cil.” 
eT think so.” Mr. Stamford smiled thought- 
fully. “A very dear friend gave it to me. I 
should have disliked losing it. By the way, 
what's your name?” 

“Phil Brock. I live in apartment three on the 
first floor.” 

“Well, we'll have to get acquainted,” Mr. 
Stamford said. ‘Maybe we can go to the zoo some 
Saturday and take your friend along.” 

“That would be nice.” Phil felt a warm, 
friendly glow spread over him. He didn’t feel 
sad any more either. 

“It’s a date,” Mr. Stamford winked. “And 
thank you again.” 

Phil and Joe had a happy afternoon. They 
drew pictures, and they looked at Phil’s book 
picturing and telling about the wonders of the 
world. A rainy afternoon could be lots of fun 


after all, they decided. 

Then just as Joe was ready to leave there 
was a knock on the door. Phil ran to answer it. 
Mr. Stamford stood there, smiling and holding 
out a little white box tied with a blue ribbon. 

“Thought you might like this,” he said. 

Phil took the box and looked at the little 
card dangling from it. “A fair exchange from 
one pal to another,” it said. 

Phil’s heart was beating faster than it had 
ever beaten before. But his fingers were steady 
as he carefully untied the ribbon while Joe 
watched. Then he lifted the lid of the box. 

There lay a lovely bright-blue mechanical pen- 
cil. Phil caught his breath. 

“Turn it over,” Mr. Stamford suggested. 

Phil carefully lifted the pencil from the box 
and turned it over. “Phil Brock” was printed on 
it in tiny white letters. 

“That’s in case it gets lost,” Mr. Stamford 
said. 

Phil tried to speak, but words would not 
come. He wanted to tell Mr. Stamford that it was 
the most beautiful pencil in the world, that it 
was even more beautiful than Mr. Stamford’s 
gold one. He wanted to thank him, but he 
couldn’t. He had to keep swallowing that lump 
again and to blink hard to keep from crying. 

The feeling made him angry. It was silly to act 
in this way when you were overcome with hap- 
piness. Besides he didn’t want Mr. Stamford to 
think he was a sissy. 

To his surprise Mr. Stamford patted his 
shoulder. “I understand,” he said and winked. 
“That’s just how I felt when you gave me my 

encil.” 

Phil smiled. Someway he knew that Mr. Stam- 
ford did understand. He looked at his pencil. 
Oh, what a beautiful pencil, and it was his 
very own! 


I don’t mind work; it’s really 


fun. 


Happy Thoughts 
By Florence Taylor 


choice 
For the week of June 6 


My Father’s help I always ask voice. 


A busy day is a happy one. 


For the week of June 20 


When I have need to make a 


_I pray, then listen for God’s 


Before I undertake a task. 


For the week of June 13 


For the week of June 27 


When I choose right instead 
of wrong 

I’m glad and thankful all day 
long. 
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What the Story Told Before 


Michael lived with his godfather Eleas and his 
wife Despina in a sheepherder’s cabin high on the 
mountainside. Michael had been born on Eleas’s birth- 
day, and they were making a pair of boots for each 
other for birthday presents. 

Evening was coming, and Michael had not returned 
from tending the sheep. Despina and Eleas were wor- 
ried. Michael had started down the mountain when 
he heard a queer sound. He followed it and found 
a newborn colt lying by its dead mother’s side, trying 


to keep warm. If only old Eleas had been there he. 


would have known what to do! Then Michael re- 
membered the shanty that the sheep tenders used in 
shearing time. He pulled the colt to its feet, and shel- 
tering it with his body as much as he could, he dragged 
it to the shanty. 

When he reached home Eleas chided him for being 
so late, but Michael said nothing about the colt. He 
would keep it a secret. He carried the milk that 
Despina gave him for his supper in a leather pouch 
to the colt late that night. The next day the overseer 
from the “Big Place’ came to Eleas’s cottage and 
talked about the missing mare. Michael said nothing. 


Part Two 


7 T’S a funny thing about that mare,” Stephan 
was saying as he rubbed his hands together 
over the fire. “You're sure there was no sign 
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The Beautiful Secret 


A Two-Part Serial by Jane Manolakas 


of a foal? It must have been born there.” 

“If there had been any sign the snow would 
have covered it,” Eleas answered. 

“Probably animals dragged it off. Well, at 
least we know what happened to the mare. We 
were wondering what had become of her.” 

Then Despina, thinking Michael was not lis- 
tening and wishing to tell him the news, spoke 
over the boy’s shoulder. 

“The old one found a mare from the Big 
Place up by the path today. It had died in the 
storm.” 

Michael wanted to answer. He wanted to 
turn around and say: “Godfather, I found the 
foal, and it is in the shanty on the side of the 
big hill. I had no way of knowing where it be- 
longed, and I thought to keep it, but I meant 
no wrong.” 

Finally he did turn. The two men had put on 
their wraps and were opening the door to leave 
the cottage again. But now Michael could 
not bring himself to speak and stop them. 
He turned back to his plate hurriedly, glad 
no one had noticed him. The door closed be- 
hind the men, and the cottage was quiet again. 

The boy went to bed right after the meal. 
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‘Tm tired tonight,” he muttered. That night 
| he lay in bed and stared at the darkness until 
his eyes ached. Must he give the colt up? It 
would have died there in the storm had he not 
taken care of it. Was it not then his? Now 
he knew where it belonged—to the Big Place. 
Yet, he reasoned, the Big Place had many ani- 
mals, and surely this one little foal would not 
be missed. He tossed on the bed sleepless. Very 
late, when all was quiet in the house, he got up 
and went to the colt, and for the first time in a 
long while he wept, laying his head on the 
colt’s warm body. 

The next morning at breakfast the boy was 
restless and anxious to be through eating. As 
soon as the short meal was finished he put on 
his jacket and left, earlier than usual. 

“The boy has been acting strangely of late,” 
Eleas observed. “He 
stares into space and 
doesn’t say anything. 
Can something be trou- 
bling him?” 

“What can there be 
to trouble him?” The 
old woman brushed the 
idea aside. ‘“‘He may not 
feel well. I'll give him 
a good dose of tonic to- 
morrow, and he'll feel 
better.” 

The old man smiled. 
But that night, when he 
came back to the cot- 
tage he was not smil- 
ing. 

“Where is the boy?” 
he asked. 

“Michael hasn’t come 
yet.” Despina could see by the stern set of his 
face that he was angry. There had not been 
many times in their years together that she 
had seen him look like this. She put down her 
work and came close to him. 

“There is something wrong?” she asked. 


“The dead mare’s colt is hidden in the shanty,” 
he answered roughly. Then suddenly his anger 
left him. His shoulders dropped, and he sat 
down heavily, like an old, old man. “Our boy 
Michael is hiding the colt.” 

The cottage was quiet for a long moment. The 
old woman could not believe what she heard, 
and she said nothing. Eleas sat and stared blank- 


Eleas buttoned his coat and started walking. 


ly at the floor. His face was weary and drawn. 

“You are sure?” she asked. 

“Who else?” 

So this was it. Despina thought of the way 
the boy had been keeping to himself lately, his 
restlessness in the cottage, and she knew that 
what Eleas had said must be true. 

“What will you do?” 

“The colt will go back, and the boy must be 
punished for stealing.” The old man spoke 
with sad determination. 

“But he did not steal the colt. He must have 
found it.” Half-heartedly she answered for the 
boy. But Eleas was not even listening, he con- 
tinued to speak with slow even words, and she 
heard the hurt in his voice. 

“The colt does not belong to the boy. This is 
not the way I have taught him. We have loved 

the boy too well, trusted 

him, believed in him, 
and now he is taking 
what is not his and de- 
ceiving us. He must be 
punished for what he is 
doing.” 
She protested no 
more, for she knew 
_ there was no place in 

their home for such a 

thing as had happened. 

But they were old, long 

past the eager strength 

of youth, and Michael 
was but a boy. He had 
been much alone in his 
small world, and now 
he had the colt. Then 
she thought too of the 
straightforwardness of 
his gaze and the truthfulness that he had al- 
ways shown, and again she could not believe 
what had happened. 

“Wait, Old One. The boy is troubled by what 
he has done. He will give up the colt himself. 
Do not shame him.” 

Eleas lifted his head. He seemed to grasp 
at the hope of delay. 

“And if he does not?” 

“Wait until Sunday when you go to the 
village. You cannot get word to the Big Place 
until then in any case, and it will give the boy 
this chance.” 

There was no time for Eleas to answer. The 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, stay by my side 
today; 

Guide me in all I do and say; 

Help me to put out of my 
mind 

All thoughts that are not 
good and kind. 


door opened, and Michael came 
in. He took off his jacket and 
hung it on the wooden peg be- 
hind the door. Then he sat be- 
fore the fire and absently took 
up a shoe he had begun to mend 
and started working on it. He 
was preoccupied and did not 


‘notice how quiet they were, 


how closely the old woman 
watched him, or that the old 
man did not look at him at all 
but busied himself with the 
work in his hands so that he 
could hide his face, so great 
was his sorrow. 


At supper the boy watched 
his chance and slipped his milk 
into the leather pouch, as he 
had done every night since he 
found the colt. This time the 
old woman saw him, but she 
said nothing, and after a minute 
she refilled his cup. That night, 
lying awake on their bed in the 
darkness, each thinking the 
other asleep, the old people 
heard him as he slipped from 
his bed and went out into the 
night to visit the colt. © 

The next day passed the same 
way. They could see that the 
boy was troubled, but he still 
said nothing. There was only 
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one more day until Sunday. 

Saturday night Michael was 
very late. Silently the old peo- 
ple waited supper for him. They 
moved restlessly about the cot- 
tage, avoiding one another’s 
eyes, for each wished to hide 
from the other how anxious he 
was. But when the boy finally 
came they saw that it had been 
useless to hope that he would 
confide in them. There was a 
change in his manner. He 
seemed freer, able to forget 
himself; he wanted to laugh 
with them and talk. After the 
meal he helped his godmother 
tidy up the cupboards. Then he 
stretched himself and said he 
felt like going for a little walk, 
put on his jacket, and went out. 
They could hear him break into 
a run as soon as the door closed. 

Eleas shook his head. “It has 
done no good to wait. We have 
allowed him to become used to 
having the animal, and now he 
thinks it is his. If a man has no 
conscience he~has nothing. I 
will go tomorrow to report the 
finding of the colt.” 


Despina knew that there was 
no more to say. She nodded her 
head, and the two sat in silence. 

It was not yet daylight when 
Old Eleas set out. The heavy 
gray air of early morning hung 
about the cottage, pressed close 
over the rocks. There was no 
wind, and the morning was 
still. Eleas was cold. He pulled 
his jacket up closer around his 
face, but he was no warmer, for 
it was from within, this numb- 
ness that was sending him shiv- 
ering along the path. Michael 
had failed him. The boy was 
dishonest. And if he stole this 
first time with such ease and 
forgot his guilt so quickly, what 
other things might he not be 
led to steal. The boy would be 


_ a marked person from now on. 


Whenever a thing was missi 
Michael would be thought of, 
“Watch Old Eleas’s godson,” 
they would say. ‘‘He stole be. 
fore.” Swift shame again sw 
over him. He wished to slow 
his step that he might delay 
the dreaded interview, but he 
knew that what he was doing 
had to be done, and his gait did 
not change. 


It was a long, hard walk from 
the cottage to the Big Place. It 
was midday when Eleas arrived, 
and he was stiff with the cold 
and so worn from the journey 
that he knew he could not have 
gone farther when he reached 
the high stone gates. The house 
was not like a house in any of 
the villages near. It was two 
stories high and built of pure 
white stone, with tall pillars 
beside each entrance and a wide 
balcony reaching the length of 
the front. It had been built by 
Nicholas’s grandfather when 
he was to be married, and the 
whole village had worked on it 
so that it might be finished in 
time. Old Eleas’s father him- 
self had helped, and he had 
told Eleas stories of how special 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Evening Prayer 
Florence Taylor 


As I lie down to sleep, deat 
God, 
My heart is thanking You 
For all the blessings that are 
mine; 
For joy the whole day 
through. 
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heey Sparkle Firefly was supposed to sleep 
all day and at night turn on his light and 
either work or play. But sometimes he would 


oversleep; then with a gentle shake his mother 


would remind him he’d forgotten to awake. 
One evening when he should have been awake 
and out of bed he saw his mother standing near. 
“It’s time you’re up,” she said. “Your sister 
Twinkle has been out at least an hour or more. 


She must be lost; she has never stayed away so. 


long before. I wish you would go and find her. 
Have you cleaned your little light? She knows 
full well she’s not supposed to stay out half the 
night.” 

“T’ll find her for you, Mother,” said Sparkle 
with a smile. “Both of us will be back home 
in just a little while.” 

“Be sure and hold your flashlight so it can be 
plainly seen,” his mother said, inspecting it to 
make sure it was clean. “She’s likely sipping 
honey somewhere among the flowers while the 
bees are fast asleep. But she’s been gone for 
hours.” 

Sparkle lifted both his wings and waved and 
said good-by; then went to hunt for Twinkle 


Sparkle Firefly 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1948 by the author 


just as fast as he could fly. 

But he had scarcely started when he saw a 
crocus bloom. He turned his light on extra bright 
and came down with a zoom! The petals were so 
slippery that—slip, slide, skid, kerthud! Sparkle 
did a tail spin and—splat, splash—sat in the 
mud! 

“Oh, dear me,” sighed Sparkle as he flipped 
and flopped about. “I can’t find my sister now 
my little light is out.” 

Then he saw a kind of house he hadn’t seen 
before. It hadn’t any windows, and he couldn't 
find a door. 

“Please, may I come in?” he asked. “Is anyone 
inside?” 

A little trap door opened. “I’m here,” a voice 
replied. “I’m Sally Snail. I'd ask you in to rest 
awhile, but see, my house is very small inside; 
there’s only room for me.” 5 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Sparkle. He bowed 
and said good night. “Oh, dear,” he sighed, “I 
wish I knew what happened to my light. I'll 
climb up on the roof and stay until my wings 
are dry. I couldn’t find my sister now no matter 
how I'd try.” 

He yawned and stretched on Sally's roof (it 
wasn’t very steep), and quicker than a blinky 
wink he dozed right off to sleep. 

Soon he started snoring, and Sally down below 
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Goes Out 


Pictures by Mildred Gatlin Weber 


said to herself, ““What is that noise?’’ And since 
she didn’t know, she put her foot outside her 
door and hurried to the brook (as fast as snails 
can hurry), without a backward look. 

Sparkle soon awakened and looked about. “Oh, 
dear, this house can walk. I wish I were just any 
place but here.” 

Before he could make up his mind to slide 
down to the ground he felt the roof tip down- 
ward, and he heard a splashing sound. 

“What next?” he whispered to himself. “This 
house must be a boat. I can’t swim, but maybe 
Ican try to learn to float.” He flapped his wings 
the fastest he had ever flapped them yet and 
reached the bank with nothing more than just 
his flashlight wet. 

Then he saw a circle of light there by the 
brook. Somehow it seemed to follow him each 
way he turned to look. “It’s getting light,” he 
told himself. “It must be nearly dawn.” He 
looked again. “My light!” he cried. “My light 
has come back on. That water washed the mud 
off, and now everything’s all right. I should have 
known that nothing could put out my little light. 
This never would have happened if I hadn't 
stopped to play.” He gave his wings a happy 
flap and started on his way. 

“I guess I’m lost myself,” he said. “Now 
which way shall I go?” Then he saw not far 
away a tiny flickering glow. Nearer, nearer, 


came the light. _ 

“It’s Twinkle!” Sparkle said. “I was supposed 
to look for you, and you found me instead,” he 
told her as she came up close and joined him in 
his flight. 

“I was passing by,” she said, “and saw your 
little light. Mother will think that you found 
me, and there’s no need to tell. Since both of 
us are safe and sound, it worked out just as 
well.” 

“But,’ Sparkle said, “I like to be the guiding 
light; it’s fun. It makes my heart feel glad to 
know that I have helped someone.” 

“Mother says that all can help, of course in 
different ways,” Twinkle said. “She says each 
one should have his share of praise; let others 
sometimes have the joy of doing things for you. 
It’s nice to give, but one must be a good receiver 
too.” 

“That snail helped me,” said Sparkle; his 
laugh was loud and gay. “Of course she didn’t 
plan to, but I thank her anyway. And, Twinkle, 
Iam glad to give my thanks and praise to you, 
for you not only found yourself, you even found 
me—too!”’ 
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They Too 


By Bula Hahn 


T= fifth book in the New Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


Testament is called Acts. It is 
called Acts because it records the acts of the 
apostles, of the believers in the new doctrine, in 
the early days of the Christian church. For the 
most part the book tells of the trials and achieve- 
ments of the men of the new faith. But there 
were two women also, living in different parts 


of the country, who helped much in spreading 


Jesus’ teachings. 

Each of these women enjoyed a position of 
respect and good standing in her own community 
and through her influence was a power and in- 
spiration to the men who were 
devoting their lives to teaching. 


Her home, because of its size and 
accommodations, became a favor- 
ite meeting place of Jesus’ friends. She knew in- 
timately His disciples, and in the years following 
Jesus’ death she used her influence to help spread 
the teachings of Jesus. 

It was to Mary’s home that Peter went in his 
greatest hour of victory. 

Peter had returned to Jerusalem after visiting 
some of the new churches that were being estab- 
lished in Samaria and other places. Herod, the 
king, had had Peter arrested and thrown into 
prison because he knew it would please the Jews. 
Four soldiers were set to guard 
him, one at each of the two 


and preaching. Both believed in 
Jesus’ doctrine of love as whole- 
heartedly as did the men who 
stepped out boldly to declare 
their faith. 

The first woman mentioned 
was Mary, the mother of John 
Mark. We know the kind of a 
woman she was by the love and 
trust that she inspired in her 
friends, her loyalty to the new 
faith, and her loving deeds, 
which are mentioned in the 
Book of Acts. 

We have already said that 
Mary had a son whose name 
was John Mark. Now the name 


My Garden 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


My life is like a garden. 

Each day I plant a seed: 

A helpful word to some- 
one, 

A kind and thoughtful 
deed. 


Of course I reap a harvest 

Of joy right from the start: 

The gratitude of others 

And peace in my own 
heart. 


doors and one on each side of 
Peter, who was chained between 
them. Herod intended later to 


’ turn Peter over to the enemies 


of the new teaching, who would 
punish or probably kill him: 

But while Peter was kept in 
prison the Christians prayed 
without ceasing for him, and on 
the night before Herod was to 
give Peter to his enemies a light 
suddenly shone in the prison 
cell. An angel of the Lord stood 
beside Peter. “Rise up quickly,” 
the angel said. 

Peter obeyed, and the chains 
fell from his hands. “Bind your 


John means “Jehovah had mer- 
cy.” Only a mother whose heart is filled with the 
love of God would be able to instill in his heart 
such a thirst for righteousness and welldoing as 
John Mark showed. The Bible tells us much 
about John, who helped Barnabas and Saul in 
their preaching, and who in later years wrote 
the Gospel according to Mark. 

History tells us that John Mark’s mother was 
a woman of wealth. Her home was in Jerusalem. 
The house was considered large for the time; it 
had a porch. Only the well-to-do could afford 


porches. Mary also had servants. Her friends 


were among the well-to-do and cultured and 
refined people of that ancient and honored city. 
She was among the early followers of Jesus. 
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sandals on your feet, wrap your 
cloak around you, and follow me,” the angel 
commanded. 

Peter did as he was told, and soon the angel 
brought him before the gate leading into the 
city. The iron gate swung open as if by unseen 
hands, and Peter and the angel passed through 
into the open street. The angel then left as sud- 
denly as he had come. 

When Peter had recovered from his surprise 
and amazement he said, “Now I know that the 
Lord has sent His angel and has delivered me 
out of the hands of Herod and from the wrath 
of the Jews.” 

Peter then wanted to see his friends, friends 
to whom he could tell his wonderful experience, 
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| friends to whom he knew his 


release from prison would mean 
much, friends who from past 

rience he knew to be loyal 
and true to Jesus’ doctrine. 
Straightway Peter went to the 
home of Mary, John Mark’s 
mother. 

He knocked on the outer 
door, and a young woman came 
to answer his knock. Peter 
called to her; but so happy was 
the young woman when she 
recognized Peter’s voice that 
without opening the door she 
ran to tell the others in the’ 
house, who were gathered to- 
gether in prayer. 

They thought her crazed with 
excitement. When Peter kept 
on knocking others hastened to 
open the door. They too were 
amazed. Inside, Peter held up 
his hand for peace, then told 
them how the Lord had deliv- 
ered him from prison. There 
was much rejoicing and prais- 
ing of God. Peter said, “Go tell 


: 
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these things to the brother- 
hood.” 


The other woman mentioned in the Book of 
Acts for her helpfulness and kindness toward the 
disciples and the cause of the new teaching was 
Lydia. The story of her kindness will live on and 
on 


Lydia lived in Philippi, which was the chief 
city in the Roman province of Macedonia. She 
had come to Philippi from Thyatira in Lydia, a 
district of Asia Minor. She was a seller of purple, 
which means that she sold purple-dyed stuffs, 
probably cloth that had already passed through 
the dyeing process, and not the dye itself. Purple 
was a favorite color of the people of that time. 
So there in a shop in Philippi Lydia sold all the 
beautiful shades of purple. She was a successful 
businesswoman of her day, supporting herself 
and her household. 

The apostle Paul with a few friends went to 
Philippi to preach. After searching several days 
they found no church, for there was none. Philip- 
pi was a heathen city. Its people worshiped idols 
of gold and silver. 


When the Sabbath day came Paul and his 


The iron gate swung open. 


companions left the city and went out by the 
riverside, where they could pray in quiet. Lydia 
and a number of her friends had gathered there 
also. While living in her old home in Asia Lydia 
had learned to worship the God of Israel, and 
here in a strange land she had been faithful to 
the old forms of worship. 


Paul sat down and talked to the people gath- 
ered there. He told them that Jesus was the true 
Son of God. He told how Jesus had healed the 
sick, made the lame walk, and the blind see. He 
prayed, asking God to open the hearts of his lis- 
teners to the teaching of Jesus. 


Lydia gave heed to the words of Paul and 
that day, with her household, accepted Jesus as 
the true Son of God. So Paul baptized Lydia and 


her companions. 


“If you judge me to be faithful to the Lord,” 
Lydia told Paul, “come into my house and abide 
there.” 

Paul and his friends tarried many days in 
Lydia’s home. They preached in the streets, in 
the lanes, on the corners, (Please turn to page 25) 
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Lets 


By Violet 


What shall we do, what shall we do? 
Let’s get dressed and go to the zoo! 


Shall we take some fruit and a basket of lunch; 
Some peanuts and popcorn for monkeys to munch? 


’ 


Shall we buy some taffy and a red balloon, 
Then ride a boat on the shady lagoon? 


We'll feed little ducks that swim on the lake, 
And give them some popcorn and maybe some cake. 
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the Zoo 


let This Hartmann 
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We'll watch the camels with high-up humps 
And wonder how they got those bumps. 


We will feed each brown and grizzly bear 
That lives in a large and rocky lair. 


ee Then on the ponies’ saddled backs 
eS We'll ride round and round on their special tracks. 


i & Oh, let’s go out to the city zoo; 
— It’s really the nicest thing children can do! 


June 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


The calendar on the wall tells me it is June. But I feel that it might 
be Christmas time, for I have been opening wonderful gifts all day. These 
gifts are letters from you, and each letter has thrilled me as much as any 
package I open at Christmas time. Thank you for your joyous letters 


describing your adventures in happy living. 

If you should like to join our club, send a post card or letter to 
Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. I shall be happy to send 


one to you. 


I enjoy knowing about the hobbies that bring you pleasure. Smiling 
June skies remind me of a hobby that I believe you would enjoy during 
the long summer months and throughout all the year. It is described in a 
poem by Rosaleen Schmutz called Hobby”’: 

“The more I smile at people 
The more they smile at me; 
So I collect bright smiles each day 
From everyone I see.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: | received 
your letter and was very glad to 
hear from you. I like very much 
the little verse you sent in your 
letter. My temper is hard to 
“keep,” but I am doing fairly well. 
I am going to rule off a piece of 
cardboard into blocks. When I kee 
my temper I will color a- bloc 
green and when I don’t I will color 
it red. I will make enough blocks 
on the cardboard for seven days. 

I had exams this week, and I got 
along fine in them. I said The 
Prayer of Faith while going up the 
road so that I should know my 
French. I am getting along fine 
otherwise. But I am always thinking 
about other people and wondering 
how they are faring. —Jackie (Can- 
ada). 


Jackie’s letter tells us that he 
is a true Booster. Perhaps you 
would like to know the little 


verse that he said he liked very 
much. 
“Whenever I am angry 
I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just a little 
But won't say a word.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: Since I 
have become a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club I have been 
trying very hard to be good. Ev- 
ery time I get mad about anything, 
I think about the club and get over 
my anger. When anything hap- 
pens that I don’t like I say The 
Prayer of Faith and I feel all right 
about it.—]. T. 


We are glad that being a 
member of the Good Words 


Booster Club helps you to be a 
happier boy. It is really fun to 


try to keep the rules, and if 
we fail we are not dismayed. 
We just try again. It’s fun! 


Dear Secretary: This is Saturday. 
My twin brother and I have been 
helping Daddy with his work. I 
like school very well. I live in the 
country and go to school in town, 
I have lots of fun at school. 
—Bruce. 


Bruce knows that to be help- 
ful at home and at school means 
doing kind things for people. 
When we are helpful we are 
happy, as this little verse tells 
us: 

“The time to be happy is now; 
The place to be happy is 
here; 
The way to be happy 
Is to make others happy,. 
’ And so build our heaven 
right here.” 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been read- 
ing the nice letters published in 
Wee WispoM and enjoy them 
very much. I have just joined the 
Boy Scouts. I think being a scout 
will help me to be a better Booster. 
—Allan. 


We agree with you, Allan, 
that being a scout will help you 
to be a better Booster, and be- 
ing a Booster will help you to 
be a better scout. All these good 
organizations work together to 
help you be a happy, successful, 
and useful person. 
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Dear Secretary: 1 didn’t write for 
a few months because I was on a 


trip out West. We drove up a 


mountain, and I was sitting where 
I could look down the steep sides 
of the mountain, and my sister was 
sitting on the other side of me. 
From where I sat it looked as 
though we could not go clear 
around the curves in the road with- 
out going over the edge, so I sat 
closer to my sister, and then I could 
see the edge of the road and how 
far it was from the car. That made 
me feel better. Isn’t it lovely that 
God made it possible for us to 
see these wonderful things that He 
made? I think it is. I hope all 
the Boosters are well, and tone 
you are too.—]ames. 


It is wonderful that God 
gives us every good and every 
perfect gift, James. He is our 
help in every need. Often His 
help comes to us as a thought 
or an idea that moves us to 
action, as you were moved to sit 
closer to your sister. When you 
did this you understood that the 
car was being driven safely, and 
you were no longer afraid. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
learned The Prayer of Faith by 
heart. I am glad to be a member of 
the Booster Club. I try to keep 
the Booster pledge from the time 
I awake until I go to sleep. I try 
to keep the rules also. If I break 
one of them I try again. I always 
awake happy and go to bed happy. 
I ne try always to keep the pledge. 
—Joan, 


In all her work, in all her 


play, Joan takes the way that’s 
tight, in all she does, in all she 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
‘feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


says from morning until night. 
But if Joan fails she is not dis- 
mayed. She just tries again. It’s 
really fun! 


Dear Secretary: Last Wednesday 
I got home from a Girl Scout meet- 
ing at 5:30 p. m. It was very dark, 
and neither my mother nor anyone 
else was at home. I went into the 
house and started playing marbles. 
When my mother did not show up 
at 6:30 p. m. I began to get wor- 
ried. I looked around for a note, 
and when I did not find one I 
thought she must be gone for a 
good reason. So I called some 
neighbor children in, and I held 
what I called a “Weekly Christian 
Bible School.” I told the little chil- 
dren about Jesus, and they liked 
it so well that they wanted to come 
back next week. 

Finally my mother came home. 
She had been at a special church 
service. She thought it would be a 
good idea for me to get seven 
copies of The Prayer of Faith from 
you, so please send them to me to 
give to my little neighbor children. 
—Barbara. 


Barbara’s letter shows us that 
we must act out our good 
thoughts. She thought that her 
mother was safe, and she acted 
as if she believed it by helping 
others as well as herself to have 
a happy time while she was 
awaiting her mother’s return. 
Barbara is a true Booster, for 
she remembered that a member 
tries always to think good 
thoughts and to let his words 
and actions express those good 
thoughts. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 


TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Paul Reilly (9), 8235 218 St., 
Queens Village, N. Y.; Thomas W. 
Lee (10), 22 Seneca St., New 
Britain, Conn.; Donald Warren 
Earley (11), Rte. 2, Jamestown, 
Kans.;: Maureen Conroy (12), Box 
483, Vineyard Haven, Mass.; Don- 
na Kay Abernathy (12), Rte. 4, 
Bloomfield, Iowa; Sally Fairless 
(13), 26 Percival Rd., Sherwood, 
Notts., England; Nonna Matveief 
(12), Life Bookstore, 11 Race 
Course Rd., Tientsin, China; Mar- 
garet Mitchell (12), 321 Van Bu- 
ren, Pueblo, Colo.; Billy Nichols 
(13), 2914 E. 49th St., Kansas City 
4, Mo.; Garry Lineberry (9), 4921 
Chestnut, Kansas City 4, Mo.; Caro- 
lyn Sweazey (12), 2906 E. 49 st., 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Jeanette Long 
(7), Plymouth, N. C.; Phyllis Lap- 
pegard (8), Glenham, S. Dak.; 
Carole Roeder (9), Box 121, Car- 
mel, Ind.; Marie Ann Dargatz 
(10), 726 S. Helena, Anaheim, 
Calif.; Ansusan Presby (11), Pitts- 
field, N. H.; Carol Ann Nelson 
(11), 12600 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
38, Fla.; Frances Bizub (11), Rte. 
3, Mason, Wis.; Jerry Kippes (12), 
Marion, S. Dak.; Carol Jensen 
(12), Coddington, Wis.; Tommy 
Fitzgerald (13), Marion, S. Dak.; 
Marciel Schorzman (13), Marlin, 
Wash.; Albert Morton (13), 154 
Broad Lane, Bramley, Leeds, 
Yorks., England; Audrey Olekson 
(13), 151 Hazeldell Ave., E. Kil- 
donan, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


PRAYER OF FAITH x 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

‘All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail-- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Our Stamp Collectors 


N THE 14th of 

June each year 
the people of the 
United States cele- 
brate Flag Day. On 
this date in the year 
1777 the Continental 
Congress adopted the 


Stars and Stripes as | 
fio FEBRUARIE 19479 


the official flag or 
emblem of the colo- 
nies, which were later to become 
the United States of America. 


Before the Stars and Stripes 
was adopted as the official flag 
various kinds of ‘flags had been 
used in the colonies. Several car- 
ried a pine-tree design, others 
a rattlesnake design, still others 
bore both. Other flags bore mot- 
toes of various kinds, including 
“An Appeal to God.” “An Ap- 
peal to Heaven,” “Liberty Tree,” 
or the single word “Liberty.” 


The flag design adopted by 
the Continental Congress on 
June 14, 1777, consisted of thir- 
teen alternating red and white 
stripes, seven red ones and six 
white ones, with a blue field in 
the upper left corner on which 
were arranged thirteen stars 
forming a circle. 

At first when new States 
joined the original thirteen, a 
stripe and a star were added for 
each one. In the year 1814 the 
flag contained fifteen stripes 
with fifteen stars in the blue 


field arranged in 
three rows of five 
stars each. It was the 
sight of this flag fly- 
ing over Fort Mc- 
Henry near Baltimore 
on September 15, 
1814, that inspired 
Francis Scott Key to 
write the national an- 
them of the United 
States, “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 


In the War of 1812 the 
British had taken the city of 
Washington. Intending next to 
take Baltimore, they moved to- 
ward that city, and assembled 
their warships in Chesapeake 
Bay. In the course of their oper- 
ations the British had captured 
a well-known American physi- 
cian, Dr. William Beanes. Since 
the doctor was a civilian and a 
noncombatant, the Americans 
in September, 1814, sent a 
young lawyer, Francis Scott Key, 
to negotiate with the British 
naval commander for his re- 
lease. 


Key was successful in his 
mission, but since the British 
were ready to attack Baltimore 
and did not want word of their 
plans to reach the Americans, 
they detained Key on board 
ship. On the night of September 
14 the attack began, and Fort 
McHenry was heavily bom- 


barded throughout the night. 
The sight of the “star-spangled 
banner” still flying over the fort 
at dawn inspired Key to write 
the immortal words of the na- 
tional anthem. 

As soon as he reached shore 

Key had the words printed on 
handbills and distributed 
throughout Baltimore. A news- 
paper account telling how the 
song came to be written added 
to its popularity, and soon it 
was sung throughout the na- 
tion. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was formally adopted as the na- 
tional anthem of the United 
States by act of Congress on 
March 3, 1931. The anthem is 
a tribute to the flag that has al- 
ways been a symbol of liberty 
and freedom. Its stirring lines 
express the feelings of true 
Americans, who never desire to 
provoke war but who are will- 
ing to rise up in a crisis and 
take up arms in the defense of 
their country. 

The original flag that flew 
over Fort McHenry is still pre- 
served in the United States Na- 
tional Museum at Washington. 
It is thirty-six feet long and 
twenty-nine feet wide, and con- 
tains more than a thousand 
square feet of cloth. At the time 
it was made, it was the world’s 
largest battle flag. 


The Stars and Stripes has 
been given philatelic recogni- 
tion by the United States and 
also by twenty-seven other coun- 
tries. It is pictured on the Texas 
commemorative stamp, which 
we illustrate. Our second illus- 
tration shows a Rumanian 
stamp on which appear the flags 
of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and Rumania. 

The Post Office Department 
has announced that some time 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1948 by the author 


R™ often heard his mother say, “The devil 
has work for idle hands to do.” 

Then his father’s eyes would twinkle with 
amusement, just as if she had given him a secret 
signal. 

“T'll see that the old rascal doesn’t bother my 
boy!” he would say. “Come along, Son. We'll 
clean the barn.” 

That usually happened when Red was feeling 
bored and when his mother had been saying don’t 
to him about a great many things, like playing 
with Cicero on the lounge when the cat was 
shedding. Then she said: “Don’t put Cicero up 
there, Son! He’s getting hair all over everything.” 
It happened when he ran a rat-a-tat on the win- 
dowpane and left his fingerprints all over the 
glass. Then she said: “Don’t, Son! Now you'll 
have to get the chamois and wipe the smudges 
off.” It happened when he had nothing more im- 
portant to do than rummage the cooky jar and 
eat so many cookies that his mother said: “Don’t, 
Son. Eating cookies between meals will keep you 
from eating at meals.” 

Finally she would look at Father and say, “The 
devil has work for idle hands to do.” 

Red was never sure what she meant until one 
morning in June when his parents took his cousin 
Coralee into town to buy shoes, leaving him to 
care for his small sister Anne. ; 

He had promised Andy Van Orden to help 
him make a new rabbit hutch. So he planned to 
take Anne with him as soon as he got the old 


SPARTANS 
Bugs with Needles 


By Lawrent Lee 4 


hang 


Jersey cow to the pasture. 

“Let me ride Molly, like I always do!” Anne 
begged as they left the barnyard. 

Red swung her up to the cow’s back, and good 
old Molly ambled down the lane, swishing her 
tail at flies and chewing her cud and sometimes 
taking nips at the tufted clover that grew along 
the way. 

Molly stopped before the pasture gate, and 
Anne did not wait for Red to take her down. She 
lay forward on the cow’s warm neck and 
wriggled until she got both legs on the 
same side of the smooth fawn back. Then 
she slid down. 

“Molly's as good as a horse to ride!” she ex- 
claimed happily. 

Red pushed the gate open and drove Molly 
through, onto the green grass. 

“She’s all right,” he told her. ‘““But most cows 
don’t like people to ride them.” 

Anne ran ahead of him along the creek, and 
he hurried to keep up with her. When his father 
left for town he said: “Watch Anne close, Son. 
When children are little they haven’t learned 
what is safe to do and what isn’t. And they’re 
doing something all the time!” 

“Tl keep her with me,” Red said, “then she 
can’t get into mischief.” 

Keeping her with him had seemed the answer 
to his problem, but now he wondered if it was. 
She never stayed long in one place. She flitted 
from spot to spot like a butterfly over a flower 
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: the water he put her 


bed. She saw everything and everything inter- 
ested her, and she was very quick. 

“Oh, look at the pretty striped bug!” she 
cried. 

Her hand darted out and closed on a blossom- 
ing cluster of cowpeas and the honeybee in it. 
She screamed and dropped the blossoms and the 
bee. Tears streamed down her cheeks. A big 
white lump rose in her palm where the bee had 
stung her. 

Red picked her up and ran toward the creek. 

“Don’t be a crybaby!” he admonished her. ‘Re- 
member what Mother says, “You're God’s perfect 
child.’ He'll tell us what to do.” 

Anne burrowed her head against her brother's 
shoulder and_ tried 
not to cry. 

When they reached 


down. He took his 
handkerchief from 
his pocket and 
scooped up wet clay 
to make a mud pack. 
Gently he placed it 
on the bee sting. 

“That feels nice 
and cool, doesn’t it?” 
he asked. 

She nodded, the 
tear tracks still wet 
and shining on her 
round pink cheeks. 

“It hurts just a lit- 
tle now,” she said in 
a choked voice. 

“O. K.,” said Red 
as he washed his own 
hands in the creek. 
“It'll stop pretty soon. And next time don’t you 
pick up everything you see.” 

. “It looked like a pretty bug,” she murmured. 
“It made a nice humming sound. I didn’t know 
it had a needle.” 


She wandered on. She began to chase grass- 


_ hoppers and sing. The bee sting was going to be 


all right. 

Red stopped to examine a stone that had what 
looked like a small dragon on its face, something 
his father might call a crinoid. He was counting 
its joints when Anne cried out again. 

She had been so interested in chasing grass- 
hoppers that she had not seen the vine that 


June 


trailed across her path. Her foot caught in it, 
and she fell. 

Red ran to her and picked her up. He set her 
on her feet and brushed the dust from her cloth- 
ing. She was gasping. She had hit the ground so 
hard that all the breath had been knocked out 
of her. 

When she could speak, she cried, “I want to 
go home! I want Mother!” 

Red squatted with his back to her and drew 
her arms around his neck, lifting her pickaback. 
Helping Andy with the hutch and looking after 
Anne was going to be hard, but if his mother 
could take care of her every day and cook and 
clean and do lots of things he should be able to 

; do it a few hours 
and help Andy too. 

At the Van Orden 
farm Andy was al- 
ready at work on the 
hutch. Red_ placed 
Anne on the sail 
fence around the cow 
lot where the Jersey 
heifers munched hay. 
He hoped she would 
sit there and watch 
them so that he could 
help build the hutch. 

“Stay there and 
don’t get down on 
the ground,” he told 
her as he started 
along the fence. He 
thought that if she 
did not get down 
there was no chance 
of her getting into 
mischief. 

“This hutch is all right,” Andy announced. 
“I've decided to put on new wire instead of 
making another.” 

Red reached for. hammer and brads. He 
glanced toward the cow lot. 

“Don’t, Anne!” he cried in alarm. 

The heifer Goldenrod had come to the fence 
to see the little girl perched on it and to rub her- 
self against the railing. When Red saw Anne 
she was standing up. Just as he called she 
dropped from the fence onto Goldenrod! 

The heifer bellowed when she felt Anne on 
her back. She tossed her head with its budding 
horns and started to run. 
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Anne did not fall off. She 
clung to Goldenrod as they cir- 
cled the lot, but her face was 
white and frightened. 

Both boys ran for the fence. 
Red vaulted over it, and the 
heifer started for the barn. 

Andy shouted: “That door’s 
low! The top will knock her 
off!” 


Red made straight for the | 


door, and because he was closer 
to it than Goldenrod, he 
reached it first. As the heifer 
rushed through Anne rolled off, 
but she did not fall to the hard- 
packed ground. She fell into 
Red’s outstretched arms, and he 
eased her down beside him. 

“Whee!” breathed Anne, 
looking up into his face with 
startled eyes. “Andy's cow isn’t 
like Molly!” 

Red held her hand tight in 
his. He said anxiously, “Are you 
all right, Anne?” 

She nodded. “I don’t hurt at 
all. But Andy’s cow looked like 
Molly and wasn’t!” 

Red grinned with relief, but 
he said gravely: “I told you 
most cows don’t like to have 
people ride them. Don’t forget 
what I tell you. Don't——” 


He stopped with parted lips 
at the sudden realization that he 
was saying don’t to Anne, just 
as his mother did so often to 
him when he was bored with 
nothing to do. The thought re- 
minded him of what his mother 
usually said then to his father, 
“The devil has work for idle 
hands to do.” 

When Andy joined them he 
said, “I thought I'd have to give 
up trying to help you and do 
nothing but watch her, but I’ve 
gat an idea. Do you still have 


that old wooden hammer and . 


some big-headed roofing nails?” 
Andy nodded. “Sure, but I 
don’t understand.” 


“Watch,” said Red hopefully. 
“Do you want to hammer, 
Anne?” 

She bobbed her head. “I'd 
love to, like you and Andy!” 

All the rest of the morning 
she sat under the big oak near 
the hutch, hammering nails in- 
to the ground so thick that their 
shining heads made a bright 
pattern against the earth. 

Andy said, “She’s as good as 
she can be.” 

Red laughed. “She’s busy. If 
we'd left her with nothing to 
do, she’d have got into enough 
mischief to make us think the 
world was full of bugs with 
needles and all of them. stick- 
ing her!” 

“Bugs with needles?” Andy 
repeated perplexed. 

“That's what she called the 


bee she grabbed this morning,” 


Red explained. “I think I’ve 
learned enough today taking 
care of her to keep myself busy 
doing things that are worth 
while instead of fooling around 
waiting till the devil makes a 
few suggestions that'll get me 
into trouble.” 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 22) 


this year a special commemora- 
tive stamp will be issued in 
honor of Francis Scott Key and 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 


They Too Believed 


(Continued from page 17) 


wherever they found a few peo- 
ple gathered together. Many 
were added to the new faith, 
and the first church in Philippi 
was organized in Lydia’s home. 
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A Picnic Bag 


By Anna Thompson 


J UST in time for that picnic you have planned comes this clever 
little helper to assist you in enjoying an evening in the open. 
This simple, easy-to-make little bag will keep your plates, cups, 
and silverware clean until you are ready to eat your picnic dinner. 

To make it you will need 14 yard of print material and 1 
package of bias tape. Cut a circle of print 18 inches in diameter 
and gather the edge. Cut another circle of print 1014 inches in 
diameter. In the center of this circle cut a hole 6 inches in diam- 
eter. This makes the opening through which you will put your 
dishes. 

’ Stitch the gathered edges of the larger circle to the outer edge 
of the second circle, leaving the seam on the right side of the 
material. Press this seam flat, and stitch the bias tape over it. 
To finish the raw edge of the smaller circle baste pieces of bias 
tape on both the wrong side and the right side of the material. 
Stitch them in place, making sure the edges are even. Then double- 
stitch the edges of the two strips of bias tape to make the open- 
ing strong and firm. Where the ends of the bias tape come together 
turn each end back under. This leaves an opening through which 
you will run a drawstring. Make the drawstring by folding the 
remaining piece of bias tape, with raw edge inside, and stitching. 
Place your picnic equipment inside the bag, draw up the string, 
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and tie it. Your dishes will be 
clean when you are ready to use 
them. 

This bag will accommodate 
four 9-inch plates, four cups, 
and silverware for four people. 


A Home for 
Marybeth 
(Continued from page 7) 


blurred with tears ready to run 
down over her cheeks that she 
could hardly see the blue ribbon 
when the judge pinned it on the 
play suit Aunt Meg had made 
for her. 

She actually did cry when 
they all rose and sang “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful.” _ 

“Oh, beautiful for spacious 
skies, 
For amber waves of grain...” 

The words stuck in her 
throat; they reminded her so 
much of the farm. “T’ll die if 
I have to go back to the city 
again,” she told herself. “I 
couldn’t ever again be happy 
away from the farm and Aunt 
Meg and Uncle George, not 
even if the lady in the powder 
room came to get me in her big 
shiny car.” 

The next morning Marybeth 
heard Aunt Meg’s voice at the 
foot of the stairs. “Get up and 
put on your new play suit, 
Marybeth,” she called. “We've 
just talked by long-distance 
with Mrs. Jordon. We're driv- 
ing to the home today to get 
Sarah Jane. Won't it be won- 
derful ?” 

She had hurried into her bed- 
room to dress before Marybeth 
could reply. “Sarah Jane!” 
Marybeth breathed huskily, lift- 
ing her head slowly from the 
pillow. “Sarah Jane!” For a mo- 
ment she was too shocked for 
tears, then she buried her face 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


- Bless us as we accept this food, 


Dear Father-God, from 
You; 
And in Your blessing please 
include 
All earthly fathers too. 


in the pillow and sobbed as 
heartbrokenly as she had sobbed 
the night before after the farm- 
club meeting. 

So it was true! They were 
sorry that they had taken her. 
They wanted Sarah Jane. 

Her whole body seemed 
weighted with lead when she 
finally got out of bed and be- 
gan moving about the room. 
She felt numb and blind as she 
groped about in the closet and 
the dresser drawers for her be- 
longings. 

She was just getting into the 
prize-winning play suit when 
Aunt Meg came up the stairs. 
“It's a shame to get you up so 
early, darling,” Aunt Meg said. 
“But now that we've made up 
our minds, we're anxious to get 
started. I'll help you make your 
bed.” She had just reached out 
to smooth the sheets when her 
foot struck against the bag that 
Marybeth had brought with her 
from the home. “What's this?” 
Aunt Meg asked, stooping to 
lift the bag. 

“I—I packed before I started 
getting dressed,” Marybeth 
said. 

“But you won’t need to take 
any clothes with you,” Aunt 


‘Meg said. “We'll be gone for 


just the day.” 
“But I—I'll have to stay at 


the home, won’t I?” Marybeth 


asked. “If you're getting Sarah 
Jane——” 


(Turn to inside back cover) 


| Spence time is here again. Now that school is out you will 
be wanting to go picnicking. On the opposite page you will 
find directions for making a bag to take care of your dishes and 
silverware. Here are some suggestions you will find helpful in 
preparing your picnic lunch. 

Sandwiches are a necessary part of every picnic lunch. They 
may be made from all kinds of bread, buns, and crackers, and 
spread with all sorts of fillings. There are club sandwiches, double- 
deckers, and plain sandwiches. The fillings may be hot or cold 
and the bread plain or toasted. 


Sandwiches 


© Spread peanut butter on one slice of bread and cover with 
applesauce or jam. Cover with slice of buttered bread. 

Spread one slice of bread with drained crushed pinapple and 
cover with salted cottage cheese. Cover with a slice of buttered 
bread. 

Butter slices of brown bread. Spread with a mixture of equal 
parts of honey and peanut butter. 

Thin slices of avocado on buttered bread'and a layer of cream 
cheese make delicious sandwiches. Sprinkle the slices of avocado 
with lemon juice. 

Spread slices of buttered bread with crushed cooked beans 
and slices of sweet onions. 


Additional Sandwich Fillings 


® Grind raisins and nut meats together. Moisten with mayon- 
naise. 

Mash a package of cream cheese and mix with a tablespoon- 
ful of cream. Add a chopped pimento and blend well. 

Grind longhorn cheese and pimento. Moisten with mayonnaise. 

Mix 2 chopped hard-boiled eggs and 1 chopped sweet pickle 
with enough mayonnaise to spread. 

Grind olives and nuts. Moisten with mayonnaise. You may 
use sweet pickles in place of nuts if you care to. 
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Flowerpot and Dish- 


Garden Ornaments 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


he pga and dish-garden ornaments are fun to make. 
They add an attractive touch of color to a plant, especially a 
plant without blooms. 

Here is a birdhouse idea that can easily be made from spools, 
lollipop sticks, and wooden meat skewers. You will also need 
some bright-colored construction paper and poster paints. 

The assorted spools, A, B, and C, make very cunning little 
wren houses. The size of the spool used will depend upon the 
size of the potted plant you decorate. Tiny spools like C are 
better for small pots or dish gardens. However the principle of 
construction will be the same for any type or size you choose. 

First remove labels from the ends of the spool and clean with 
sandpaper. With a gimlet bore a hole in center front for the door. 
(See dot in spools A, B, and C.) If the spool is small or narrow 
use a lollipop stick for the pole. Wrap adhesive tape around one 
end of it till the stick fits securely in the hole through the spool. 
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Fill hole with glue and insert 
the stick. Paint the stick a bright 
green. Paint the spool and the 
roof in harmonizing colors. 

The size of the roof will de- 
pend on the size of the spool. 
Draw a circle three times the 
diameter of the spool to be used 
on construction paper. Divide 
into sections to arrange the lap. 
(See 4.) Cut out and glue 
seam. Brush glue around the 
edge of the spool to hold the 
roof in place. 

If you wish to add a platform 
at the base cut a circle of card- 
board 14 inch wider than the 
base of the spool. Cover both 
sides of this circle with con- 
struction paper like that used 


for the roof. Punch hole in cen- ° 


ter for the stick to pass through. 
Glue to base of spool. A meat 
skewer may be used for the 
large-sized spools. (See 2.) 

If you want a steep roof cut 
it as indicated by the heavy line 


in 5. 


The spools may be shellacked 
if a gloss finish is desired. 


& 
The Beautiful Secret 


(Continued from page 12) 


stones and glass in soft, clear 
colors had been shipped from 
another country to make it even 
more beautiful. 

But Eleas was not thinking of 
these things now as he walked 
around to the back of the house. 
Stephan, the overseer, was in 
the yard, but Eleas pretended 
that he did not see him as he 
knocked on the door. A woman- 
servant let him in. The family 
was at dinner with guests. She 
told him to warm himself while 
she reported that he was here, 
and as he stood in front of the 
fire in the kitchen, where rich- 
smelling foods were cooking, 


gradually the icy numbness be- - 
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gan to leave his body. The wom- 
an came back, followed by a 


- manservant. Eleas knew that he 


was Nicholas’s personal attend- 
ant. 

“There is something you 
want?” he asked. 


“I have a matter to speak of 
with Big Nicholas.” Eleas re- 
fused to state his business to 
anyone else, and so the attend- 
ant showed him to a chair at 
the end of the long hall where 
he might wait until the dinner 
was finished. Voices and laugh- 
ter, the pleasant sound of 
dishes, came from the far end 
of the hall where the dining 
room was. Old Eleas sat down 
wearily to wait, his feet were 
tucked under the chair and his 
cap was clutched tightly in his 
gnarled hands that rested on his 
lap. Finally he heard chairs be- 
ing pushed back, then voices 
coming closer, and he knew the 
meal was ended. The guests 
came through the hall to an- 
other room, where there was 
lamplight and the soft echo of 
music. Big Nicholas was in the 
company of two other men. 
Eleas saw that the attendant 
went up and spoke to him, and 
they glanced briefly in his di- 
rection. Nicholas nodded, and 
presently he came down the 
hallway. The two men still 
walked with him. When they 
came near to where Eleas sat 
Big Nicholas excused himself, 
and the two men stood back a 
little. Eleas stood up. 

“You asked to see me, Old 
One?” 

Eleas was looking up at him, 
but now he could not meet 
Nicholas’s eyes, and his glance 
shifted to the floor. Then slow- 
ly he began to speak. 

“It is about a colt belonging 
to you that I have come,” he 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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E CANNOT all have 

odd, unusual pets, but 
there are some ordinary pets 
that prove to be very interesting 
and afford us much pleasure, 
and from them we can learn 
much. A recent letter from a 
WeE Wispom friend tells an 
interesting story of the neigh- 
bor’s pets, three baby squirrels. 
She says: 

“These neighbors found 
three baby squirrels whose 
mother had been killed, and 
they were crying for food. The 
neighbor took them into her 
home and fed the furry red ba- 
bies with spoonfuls of cereal 
until they could feed them- 
selves. They soon lost their fear 
of man and became very tame. 
They scampered all over the 
house. On my visit there I 
found that soon after my arrival 
they took turns running up my 
arm and standing on my shoul- 
der. Then they would run down 
the other arm or jump from 
my shoulder to the window sill. 
They delighted in playing with 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


my key ring. It is their favorite 
pastime to store nuts and other 
foods all over the house. Each 
morning they pester the house- 
wife until she feeds them. They 
are very fond of apples. 

“When this neighbor is ab- 
sent for a day and returns home 
late at night the little squirrels 
are usually in their little bed. 
However there have been times 
when they have not been in 
their box, and it has taken quite 
a search to locate them. 

“These pet squirrels are the 
pride and joy of the household, 
and the entire neighborhood 
watches their growth and ac- 
tivity with interest.” 

Send your letters about your 
pets to WEE WIsDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 

Dear Editor: Every time I re- 
ceive WEE Wispom I always turn 
to the pet page first. I have never 
written to tell about my pet, but I 
should like to tell about my dog 
named Nippy. My cousin gave him 
to me because he was going to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 
: My name 
| Street 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. w-s-48 


move to town, and Nippy was get. 
ting too big to go ja = 
Nippy will run after a stick when 
Haro it. When he brings it 
he does not want to give it to 

me. He runs around and plays with 
it. Then I get another stick, and 
he throws down the first stick and 
plays with the second one. I run 
and get the first stick and throw 
it. I keep doing this.—Karen Berg. 


Dear Editor: 1 have taken Wee 
Wispom for eight and one half 
years, and the pet page is still my 
favorite page. My pet is a white 
Arabian horse whose name is Silver 
Boy. He will rear up, follow me, 
and shake hands. He loves sugar, 
candy, and apples. I have been 
learning to trick-ride. I intend to 
trick-ride at the Roundup and Sad- 
dle Club, our home rodeo. I have a 
number of pets, but Silver is my 
favorite——Glenda Parker. 


Dear Editor: | have a pony for a 
pet. Her name is Polly. I think 
she is very nice. She is dark brown, 
with a black mane and tail. I have 
had her since last March, and I 
sometimes ride her to school. She 
gets a little frisky when she hasn't 
been ridden in a long time. It seems 
she can eat more hay than any 
horse I have ever seen. 

One day a girl friend of mine 
came to see me. She was riding 
Polly down the road, and my friend 
said Polly stopped and changed 
gears. She will saddle, fox-trot, 
pace, and single-foot, and do a 
running walk.—Joyce Altman. 


8 
The Beautiful Secret 


(Continued from page 29) 


began. But now as he said the 
words he knew that here in 
this house before strangers and 
in the eyes of Big Nicholas, he 
could not bring shame to his 
boy. Rather than do this he 
would take the blame himself. 
Then he would go home and 
talk to Michael, reach close to 
the boy’s heart and stay there so 
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that nothing like this would 
ever come between them again. 

Now that this was settled in 
his mind, Eleas raised his head 
and looked straight at Nicho- 
las. 

“During the storm this week 
I found the foal. I have not re- 
ported this before, but I was 
wrong. Now I wish to return 
it.” Then slowly his voice fal- 
tered, for Nicholas had reached 
out and placed a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Wait, Old One, you have 
said enough. There is no need 
for you to pretend. Your boy 
Michael was here yesterday, 
and told me the whole story.” 

““Michael—here?’’ Eleas 
grasped Big Nicholas’s words 
slowly. 

“He told me about finding 
the colt in the storm, and how 
he took care of it. He didn’t 
really know where it belonged.” 
Big Nicholas smiled down at 
him. ““That’s a fine boy you have 
there, Eleas. It took courage to 
come to me. The colt will do 
more good at your place than 
here, so I have told him he can 
keep it.” 

Eleas scarcely remembered 
how he thanked him or said 
good-by. He went back through 
the kitchen and out the door. 
Stephan, the overseer, was still 
working in the yard, and he 
waved at Eleas. 

“There’s a cart going your 
way later on, if you'd like to 
wait.” But Old Eleas shook his 
head and smiled. The sun had 
come out while he was in the 
house, and now it glistened on 
the side of the mountain and 
spilled over the rocks and 
ledges. The air seemed to soften 
with a promised fragrance. 
Eleas buttoned his coat and 
started walking. He must get 
home and talk to Despina. 


“What’s the Matter with 
Father ?” 


(A Father’s Day Quiz) 
By John Winters Fleming 


When Father's Day comes, 
the second Sunday in June, 
voices all over the land will 
sing, “What's the matter with 
Father? He’s all right!” 

But—there is something 
wrong with the following set 
of six famous fathers. They 
have all made life finer and 
easier for all of us. But here 
they are all mixed up. So let's 
see if you can straighten them 
out. See if you can correctly pair 
each father with the thing he 
fathered. 


1. Alexander Graham Bell 

A. Father of the electric light 
2. Elias Howe 

B. Father of the “‘flivver” 

3. Thomas Edison 

C. Father of the radio 


‘4, Henry Ford 


D. Father of the sewing machine 


5. Guglielmo Marconi 
E. Father of the telegraph 


6. Samuel Morse 
F. Father of the telephone 


What Am I? 
. By Loie Brandom 


You have one back, but I have 
two; 

Sometimes I’m old and some- 
times new. 

If you like what I say, then 
you'll be my friend; 

But if you dislike me you'll be 
glad of my end. 


Bowl of Fruit 
By Enola Chamberlin 


In each of the sentences there 
is a hidden fruit. If you can find 
them all you will have enough 
kinds to fill a bowl with fruit. 

1. When the leader yelled 
stop, each child came to a halt. 

2. The new blue wrap 
pleased Grandmother very . 
much. 

3. He was carrying his baby 
sister, so Rollo ran gently. 

4. At the sudden stop lum- 
ber rolled off the truck. 

5. Isaw Mrs. Martin’s grain- 
fields as we went to the picnic. 
Her rye was taller than her 
wheat. 

6. Mable watched Philip run 
eagerly across the lawn. 

(Answers inside back cover) 


Scrambled Tree Hunt 
By Donovan A. Moore 


ERE is a contest you can 
hold the next time you 

take a hike in the woods. 
You can prepare for. this 
ahead of time by scrambling up 
the names of ten common trees 
found in your vicinity. (For in- 
stance, the name of a willow 
tree could be written /lioww.) 
When you are ready to start 
the hunt give each contestant a 
scrambled list of ten names of 
trees. Explain that each is to 
figure out what trees are listed, 
find the tree, and bring back a 
leaf from each one. The first 
one back with the correct ten 

leaves wins. 
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Why the Willow Tree 


Seems to Weep 
By George Leary Love (9 years) 

: joie, N.C. 

Once upon a time the willow 
trees were tall and — like the 
pines. They were very beautiful. 

In the forest there lived a beau- 
tiful oak tree. It was the largest 
tree in the entire forest, and I am 
not exaggerating when I say that its 
trunk was over eleven feet in 
diameter. It was greatly loved by all 
the trees in the forest. This is why 
it was loved by all of the forest: 
It was over eight hundred years old 
and could tell the trees and animals 
many stories. 

One day it died. All the trees 
were very, very sad, especially some 
of the willow trees, for they had 
loved him very much. 

They began to weep, and they 
wept and wept until they flooded 
the forest. The fairy of the forest 
felt sorry for them, so she said, 
“You shall still seem to weep but 
you shall not shed tears.” So she 
changed each big tear into a string 
of little leaves that hung down on 
the branches. 

That is why the weeping willow 
tree seems to weep. 


Summertime 
By Vicki Crites (7 years) 
Jackson, Mo. 


‘Summertime is the time for me. 


From cap and mittens we are free; 

Flowers in bloom and sunshine 
bright— 

I can ye and sing from morning 
till night. 

I like to go to the swimming pool 

And wade in the water so nice and 
cool; 

Parties and picnics every day— 

Oh, { wish summer would never 
go away! 
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Spring Is Here 
By Graycemae Patricia Foreman 
(12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Spring is here. 
Good cheer, good cheer! 
The robin does sing ; 
Happiness does the bluebird bring. 
The oriole builds her nest on high 
As the graceful swallow skims the 


sky. 

The goldfinch builds her nest of 
thistledown, 

As the thrush sings sweetly in his 
coat of gray-brown. 

Spring is here! 

Good cheer, good cheer! 


An Evening Prayer 
By Marilyn J. Harryman 
(9 
Douds, Iowa 

Dear Father, as we bow to pray, 
I want to thank You for protecting 

us this day, 
And ask that You protect us 

through the night, 


And make all of our pathways” 


bright. 


Spring 
By Mavis Barnes (13 years) 
Bloomfield, Ind. ~ 
Spring is a pleasant time, 
With all its birds and flowers. 
I love the merry woodland 
And its leafy bowers. 


I love to sit on grassy banks 
And watch the stream go by. 
It’s fun to watch the little fish 
That snap at bugs that fly. 


Spring is the time for planting 
Our wheat and corn and rye. 

Spring is the time for little birds 
That are learning how to fly. 


The Old Farmhouse 
By Patricia Menton (12 years) 
Browns Bay, Auckland, N. Z. 
Blown and battered by boisterous 
winds, 
Wet, and chilled by the rain, 
All alone and empty it stands 
On the wide and deserted plain. 


Only the friendly birds and beasts 
Take refuge there at night, 

While many birds its chimney use 
To hide their nest from sight. 


My Find 
By Paula 10 years) 


I found a little pupp 
In the street one day; 

He looked so very lonesome 
That I knew he was a stray. 


I took him in the house with me 
And gave him milk to drink; 
After that he licked my hands— 
He liked me lots, I think. 


After that I washed him clean; 
He surely did look nice. 

I wouldn’t give him up at all— 
Not for any price! 


A Secret 
By Wendy Jordan (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
In the room above my head 
In a tiny cradle bed, 
With a pillow for her head, 
There lies a little secret. 


She can’t walk or talk or eat, 

And she has such cute wee feet; 
But she'll grow as big as me— 
She’s only three months old, you 


see— 
She’s my baby sister! 
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feet; 


My Cousin 


[ have a little cousin, 
She’s as sweet as she can be. 
| miss her very much 
Because she doesn’t live with 
me. 


She moved to a big city; 

Her mother, brothers too. 
Oh, my, what a pity! 

But what else could she do? 


The Lost Penny 
By Rose Marie Meath (8 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


A little girl sat down to tea 
And looked in her pocketbook for 


me; 

She couldn’t find me anywhere! 
She just found a big old tear; 

And so she took a needle bright 
And sewed it up before the night. 


The Bright Moon 
By Ted Marshall (13 years) 
Rock River, Wyo. 


The other night the moon shone 
bright; 

I went outside without a light. 

I looked around, and it was light 
as day; 

And there was my horse eating hay. 

She stamped her hoof as if to say: 

“What are you doing out here? 
This isn’t day.” 


I Love Spring 
By Eddie Fast (10 years) 
Mission, S. Dak. 
I love to jump the rope 
And play in the swing; 
But most of all I love 
The birds that sing and sing. 


I love the lovely spring; 

I love each shiny day; 

I love the birds that sing; 

I love the bees that don’t sting. 


But best of all I love the flowers 


That grow so big and tall; 


But to make them it takes showers, 
And I don’t like that at -allf 


‘Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: As least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


A Thought 
By Frances Ann Books (4 years) 
Fulton, Mo. 


The stars come into the sky 
Like people coming in at a door. 


Baby Brother 


By Hope Angela Housman 
(8 years) 
Marshall, Minn. 


I know a pretty little boy; 

I went to the store to buy him 
a toy. 

Blue are his eyes, 

Blue as the skies. 


His lips are ros 

As the roses re 

His hair is soft and fuzzy 
On his little head. 


His nose is a little pug. 

I hold him in my arms 

And give him a little hug; 

I keep him safe from harm. 


A Beautiful Scene 
By Elizabeth Beadle (14 years) 
Leighton Buzzard, Beds., England 


One of my happiest moments I 
experienced while coming home 
from a long walk. 

It was mid-September, and the 
golden sun had sunk slowly, almost 
reluctantly, to rest behind the 
wooded hills, throwing their ma- 


jestic splendor into sharp, black 


relief against the pale primrose-and- 
flame sky. 

A little farther down the road a 
tiny black wooden chalet nestled on 
the gentle curve of a hill. Its lights 
twinkled brightly in the twilight. 

The first star shone bravely in the 
east, like a guiding lamp, and the 
large, friendly moon smiled be- 
nignly down on the scene, casting 
its reflection on the smooth-running 
river. The scent of freshly cut corn 
was wafted gently on the light 
breeze, and the fields and hills lay 

uiet, serene, and happy in the 
usk, 


The Sea 


By Barbara Purves (11 years) 
Bournemouth, Hants, England 


The deep blue sea 

Is the home for me, 

With its dashing waves 

And dark, rocky caves; 

With its golden sands 

And mermaids who stretch their 
hands 

And sing to the wind 

About the treasure they find 

Beneath the deep blue sea, 

Which is the home for me. 


Our Garden Friend 


By Barbara Osborne (12 years) 


Birmingham, Ala. 


We have a frog in our garden 
Who hops about all day. 
He catches flies and bugs and 
things; 
I never see him play. 


But still he smells the flowers, I 
guess, 
And sits in the cool, green 
shade. 
He helps to make the garden grow, 
Although he is never paid! 
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By Norma Joan Stephens 
(9 years) 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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THIS IS 


LINDA 


Designed by Corinne Benson 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


4 If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll. 
a must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 


doll 
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A Home for 
Marybeth 
(Continued from page 27) 
Her voice trailed off in a sob. 


“Oh, you poor, poor dear!” 
Aunt Meg said, dropping the 


bag and putting her arms. 


around Marybeth. “I thought 
you looked as though you had 
been crying. Don’t you under- 
stand? Sarah Jane is to be your 
little sister. Uncle George and 
I have decided we have love 
enough for both of you. We'll 
fix up the room across the hall 
for her, and when September 
comes you can go to school to- 
gether. You'll have such fun!” 

There were no words won- 
derful enough anywhere in the 
world with which Marybeth 
could tell Aunt Meg how glad 
she was. She seemed to be spin- 
ning around with the joy that 
was inside of her, and her pretty 
room was spinning too. The 
red-and-white curtains and the 
little washstand and the bright 
braided rugs and the big com- 
fortable bed seemed to be 
whirling round and round to- 
gether in a merry-go-round of 
happiness. “They do like me; 
and they’re not keeping me just 
for the summer,” Marybeth 
told herself joyfully. ‘This 
room will be mine for always 
and always, and Aunt Meg and 
Uncle George will be mine too 
—mine and Sarah Jane’s! Oh, 
but we're lucky!” 


Answers to Puzzles 


“What’s the Matter with 
Father?” 
1-F, 2-D, 3-A, 4-B, 5-C, 6-E. 
What Am I? 
A. book. 
Bowl of Fruit 
1. Peach. 2. Apple. 3. Orange. 4. 


Plum. 5. Cherry. 6. Prune. 


Show This Page to 
Mother and Dad 


In addition to Wee Wisdom for children, Unity 
School of Christianity publishes five magazines for 
adults. Unity magazine, the oldest, is devoted to 
Christian healing. Founded in 1889 by Charles Fill- 
more, it has since brought healing and guidance to 
thousands upon thousands of persons whose hearts 
were attuned to its message. 

Mr. Fillmore writes regularly for Unity magazine, 
and his inspired articles are supplemented by those 
of other experienced metaphysicians. Additional 
features of interest are: 


A metaphysical interpretation of the Inter- 
national Bible lessons 

Prayerful answers to the questions of puzzled 
Truth seekers 

A wealth of testimonials from persons who 


have been helped by the Unity ministry 


If you feel the need of a healing in any department 
of your life or affairs, send for Unity magazine, read 
it with an open mind and heart, and let its message 
of Truth point your way to happy, healthy, and 
abundant living. A twelve-month subscription for 
Unity, $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Vacation Joy 


Our schoolbooks have been put away— 
Good-by, geography, 

And grammar, and arithmetic— 
And good-by, history! 


For school is out, vacation’s here, 
And now it’s time for fun: 

We'll get together and play games; 
We'll shout and jump and run. 


We'll go on picnics to the lake; 
A swim before we eat 

Will whet our appetites and make 
Our lunch a perfect treat. 


At other times we'll have a game 
Of tennis or baseball; 

And if there comes a rainy day 
We shall not mind at all. 


Wee Wisdom will take care of us 
With things to make and do; 
With jolly stories, poems, rhymes, 

Cutouts and puzzles too. 


With such a magazine at hand, 
There’s real vacation joy 

At any moment of the day 
For every girl and boy. 


Have you a little friend who is not receiving Wee Wisdom? Why not send him a gift 
subscription and make sure that he too will have real vacation joy. You will find a handy 
order blank on page 30 of this copy. A twelve-month subscription for Wee Wisdom is $1. 


917 TRACY AVENUE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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